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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
We suggest from four to twelve lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet. 


No manuscript will be acknowledged or 
returned unless accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. 
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OT too long ago an elderly couple came to see us at the office. We 

had known this man and his wife for more than ten years—we were 

good friends. They never had any children on which to lavish all the kind- 

ness and love they had in their hearts, and so, they quite naturally had many 
animal friends during their long lives. 


Every time they called on us they were cheerful, but on this last visit, 
something seemed amiss. It finally came out. In evaluating their worldly 
goods they discovered that they would not be able to leave the Society or 
its Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, as much as they had hoped for. This 
saddened both because they had very definite plans in mind which they 


hoped could be put in force once they no longer had any further need for 
their funds. 


They were assured that their estate, large or small, would be gratefully 
received and their wishes carried out to the letter. Happy about this assur- 
ance, they departed—wonder{ul and kind friends. 


It is a solemn moment at this Society when we open a will and read the 
words, “I give and bequeath to the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. .” Here 
we see for the first time the wishes and generosity of a departed friend. 


Then it becomes our duty and function to carry out a cherished dream 
and that we have done for nearly 85 years. Gifts coming to us by will form 
the real nucleus of our Society—without it, we could not exist. 


When our readers draw up their wills, whether the gifts be small or large, 
please remember the Massachusetts $.P.C.A. when writing the words, “I 
give and bequeath 


E. H. H. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Because of new publication problems 
we are forced, from now on, to close our 
current subscription lists on the first day 
of each month. Despite the inconvenience 
this may cause in some cases where a 
subscriber may wish a subscription to 
start immediately, this new method will, 
in the long run, serve to do away with 
mistakes which occur when last minute 
orders are issued to our printers. 


Here are a few examples of how this 
new method will work. If a subscription 
is received by us any day in March, the 
subscription will automatically start with 
our May issue. Or, any subscription re- 
ceived on any day in April will start with 


our June issue. 


In other words, subscribers should 
allow two months, to be on the safe side, 
from the time subscriptions are sent in. 
In many cases, of course, where a sub- 
scription is received during the last few 
days of a month, it will only take a 
month before the first copy is sent out. 


This new procedure will, of course, 
have no effect on renewals of subscrip- 
tions when received before they lapse as 
these are already in the addressing files 
and will continue without any break. 


We ask the indulgence of our sub- 
scribers in this new system and promise 
the same cooperation we have always 
tried to give to our readers. 


Street Dog 


By Clarence E. Flynn 


He surveys me to his satisfaction, 
And searches, I think, for a tag, 
With his tail just alerted for action, 
Undecided yet whether to wag. 


“Hello, let’s be friends,” is my greeting, 

“Come here, let me give you a pat.” 

But a look in his brown eyes, though 
fleeting, 

Seems to say, “I will think about that.” 


He sniffs at the package I carry. 

“That's not meat,” his soft eyes seem 
to say, 

“There is no reason why I should tarry,” 

And complacently trots on his way. 
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Barn Owl---Animated Caricature 


By Robert Sparks Walker 


OU may think that you have dis- ~ 


covered a rare bird whenever you 
have caught a glimpse of a live barn 
owl. When you look him squarely in 
the face, you will probably pull your 
hair twice to prove to your own satis- 
faction that you are wide awake instead 
of dreaming. 

When you have satisfied your inquisi- 
tive and doubtful mind of this bird’s 
reality, then you will think that you have 
found a genuine caricature—the work of 
some well-known cartoonist. 

The barn owl is one of the most pe- 
culiar looking birds that flies at night. 
His head outlines a large letter V, and 
his wings so fit his back that they look 
like a shingled roof and he, as if he had 
backed up under it to escape being 
drenched. 

Enough people have made his ac- 
quaintance to agree to call him the 
monkey-faced owl. Birds of his kind 
are numerous indeed and enjoy a wide 
range of territory, but persons who pass 
through his haunts after night in auto- 
mobiles are unlikely to meet him. Like 
other owls, his soft feathers enable him 
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to move noiselessly about when in flight. 
Usually birds that venture out on mur- 
derous expeditions after dark are care- 
ful not to make any noise and they utter 
few words. The barn owl’s language 
consists of a few creaking sounds, some 
hisses and a thrilling scream. 

However, the principal business of the 
barn owl is not that of catching other 
birds, but rather rats and mice about 
the barn. His record is worthy of post- 
ing in any public place. At the roosting- 
place of some barn owls, 675 pellets 
were examined which disclosed a total 
of 1,587 small mammals that included 
1,000 skull bones of meadow mice, 452 
house mice, and 134 common rats. This 
record proves his great value to hu- 
manity. In his work he goes quietly 
about, not advertising himself in any 
way save by deeds. 

The female of the species lays as many 
as eleven eggs or as few as three in a 
nest of hay, bones, twigs, and other 
refuse. These birds often return to the 
same nest year after year. The barn 


owl may be found anywhere in the 
United States. 
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Need 


By Helen Langworthy 


ANY of us hear about the Seeing- 

Eye dogs and marvel at their 

ability to guide their blind masters. But 

did you know that there are other seeing- 

eye animals that are probably just as 

clever as those that are educated for 
the job? 

Take, for instance, “Inky,” a black 
Persian cat. Inky’s pal, “Penny,” a Spitz, 
was blinded seven years ago. So Inky 
has taken over the job of piloting the 
dog to his meals and around their neigh- 
borhood. Strangers say that they're an 
odd looking pair as they walk down the 
streets so casually. The cat has even 
been known to defend Penny when the 
blind dog has been attacked by other 
dogs! Inky seems to have decided for 
himself that it’s only right and proper 
that he look after his dog friend. 

Then, there’s the story of “Honky” 
and “Tippy.” Honky was a big goose; 
Tippy, a mischievous terrier. Their 
owner said they were born enemies, un- 
til Tippy was hurt in a car accident and 
stricken with blindness. After the dog 
had recovered somewhat and was first 
allowed out of doors, he was naturally 
awkward and helpless. Honky stared 
at the brown dog, evidently puzzled that 
he would fumble about so queerly. Ap- 
pearing to realize then that the dog's 
eyes were sightless, the goose walked 
up to him and honked. Like a person 
who won't take no for an answer, she 
kept up her loud honking until, at last, 
Tippy followed her. Honky led the dog 
to the pool, where he was accustomed 
to drink. After that, Honky took over 
the job of being the terrier’s special 
buddy, guiding the blind dog in the 
yard; even to the point of being watch- 
ful of Tippy’s running into holes or 
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Up the ramp goes Silver with Sascha in the lead. 


fences. Like the cat, Inky, Honky is 
capable of keeping his dog friend iat 
danger, too. Stray dogs leave the neigh- 
borhood very quickly, when flailed with 
Honky’s wings! 

Another seeing-eye combination in- 
volves two dogs. “Brownie” was a cocker 
spaniel and was blind and helpless until 
“Bitzy” took over. Bitzy was an odd 
combination, part fox terrier. When the 
door was opened, she would rush out 
to survey the whole yard to see that it 
was safe for her pal. Seconds before 
Brownie would run head-long into a 
tree or tumble down the steps, Bitzy 
would be there with a gentle nip to 
Brownie’s ear and would pull him to 
safety. Ultimately, Bitzy gave her life 
for the blind dog. That day she had 
made her usual quick once-over of the 
yard just as Brownie came out. Tearing 
down the street came a huge dog looking 
for trouble. Bitzy ran ahead to inter- 
cept the foe and was injured so badly 
that she had to be put to sleep. If Purple 


Nearts were given to dog heroes, then 
Bitzy would deserve one for giving her 
life to save her blind friend. 

And out in Chicago, “Silver,” a five- 
year-old collie who went blind, had her 
personal guide, an underslung, elongated 
dachshund. Silver’s owner discovered 
that she was going blind. She would 
huddle in her kennel and would not 
enter the exercise grounds. So, “Sascha,” 
the dachshund, was chosen to keep 
Silver company and to act as her guide. 
A rope linked the two dogs and with 
Sascha leading, Silver finally was coaxed 
up the ramps leading to the playground. 
Soon the rope was no longer necessary. 
Silver trusted Sascha completely and 
would follow her everywhere. 

The Seeing-Eye Foundation uses as its 
motto: “The hearing-ear and the seeing- 
eye, the Lord hath made even both of 
them.” And somehow the Biblical text 
describes those of the animal kingdom 
who have made their special job to be 
“the seeing-eye.” 
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Mr. Groundhog looking around for a meal. 


Weather Forecaster 


By Wilbert N. Savage 


O ONE knows just how or when the observance began, 

but today we still cling to the belief that on February 2 

the groundhog foretells the weather's behavior for the follow- 
ing six weeks. 

The strictly American “Groundhog Day” tradition probably 
began in the 18th century, and was carried to new frontiers 
and observed annually with genuine sincerity. Today, most 
calendars feature February 2 as an extra-special day. 

From the wisdom of our forefathers comes the claim that 
the groundhog will signal for an early spring if February 2 is 
cloudy. But if the sun shines and the creature sees his 
shadow—brrrrr-rrr—there'll be six more weeks of ice and snow 
and bitter north winds! But most people agree that Mr. 
Groundhog’s forecasts aren't always accurate, even if he is 
America’s most famous weather “expert.” 

Groundhogs are typical marmots, with coarse hair, heavy 
body, bushy tails and powerful legs and claw-equipped feet. 
In color the animal may range from brownish gray to almost 
black. Full-grown, they weigh about twelve pounds. 

Clover and other grasses—and, alas, sometimes garden vege- 
tables—provide food for the groundhog during spring, sum- 
mer and fall. The animal needs no food during winter months. 
For these he slumbers away, living off the fat his body stored 
up during the autumn feeding season. 

Found almost exclusively in the eastern part of the United 
States and Canada, the groundhog independently digs his 
own burrow and lines his nest with hair and leaves. When 
alarmed, he utters a curious shrill whistle. 

He can sit up like a puppy begging for food, but when the 
weather-wise fellow does this you can be sure a strange sound 
has frightened him. If he cannot locate the cause of the 
noise he may linger awhile, but if danger is sensed or glimpsed 
in any form, he scurries to his burrow like a brown streak. 
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Kindness Lincoln 


By Norman C. Schlichter 


W HEN Johnson Brigham, who later became lowa’s State 

Librarian, was a young man, he worked in Washington 
while Lincoln was President. He first worked as a hallboy in 
the main office of the Sanitary Commission, and then became 
the first assistant to the Commission’s chief clerk. 

One of the unusual privileges of this new position was the 
chance, rather frequent, too, to ride the chief clerk’s horse, a 
coal-black stallion, with a notable running record, that was 
generally held to be the handsomest horse in the District of 
Columbia. 

This was in 1864, when the President was making his tem- 
porary residence at the Soldiers’ Home, while repairs were 
being made at the White House. Each day, after working 
hours, Lincoln was driven in an open carriage out to the 
Home. 

It was while young Mr. Brigham was riding the fine horse 
that he had his first sight of the President, whose carriage he 
was passing. The instant Lincoln saw the horse and rider 
he waved his hand and bowed to the young rider. “I knew 
at once that the salute was meant for my fine horse,” Mr. 
Brigham wrote many years after. The young rider passed 
the President many more times in the same way and every 
time there was always the salute to the beautiful black steed. 

It was Mr. Brigham who has given us another little story 
which illustrates well Lincoln’s proverbial kindness, from 
childhood on, to animals. 

It was during the momentous week when Grant was pound- 
ing away at the gates of Richmond, that Lincoln, feeling sure 
the end of the war was near, took passage on a boat for City 
Point so that he could see the last act in the long and terrible 
war drama. And also, as historians think, to be on hand to 
see that no unseemly acts of revenge might take place in the 
time of victory. 

One afternoon while he was resting on the gunboat, the 
River Queen, he saw several little kittens, only a few days 
old and hardly able to stand, crawling near him on the floor. 
He reached down and tenderly picked the kittens up and 
placed them on his desk. For some little time he sat there 
watching their movements. Then, seeing a loosening film 
over the eye of one of the kittens, he drew out his handker- 
chief and gently wiped the film away. Putting the tiny crea- 
ture down on the floor he said to himself aloud, “There, little 
one, I’ve done for you what even your mother couldn't do.” 

This story was told to young Mr. Brigham by his chief, Mr. 
John Y. Culyer, who witnessed the incident. 


In Memory of “Pudgie” 


The companion of your hours is gone, 

And though you walk, it cannot be with zest. 
You miss the litle Pal who scampered on 
Ahead of you to his eternal rest. 

Surely at some celestial window pane 

He waits to hear you call his name again. 


—Josephine A. Burns 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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a to many of us living in the United States 
is an amazing South American animal about the size of 
a large rabbit, called the viscacha. On the great plains 
(pampas) of Argentina, where he lives, many mounds of 
earth can be seen, each of which marks the entrance to one 
of the viscacha’s remarkable underground cities. 

He is very shy and seldom is seen above ground until 
evening. On a summer day a little before sunset, the leader 
of the group peeps out cautiously from behind his mound. 
His furry head turns in one direction, then in another, to see 
if some enemy might be lurking in the tall grasses near by. 

Lined up behind him in the tunnel entrance are twenty to 
thirty curious relatives and friends, eagerly awaiting his go- 
ahead signal. The females, shorter than the males, in the 
excitement, stretch up on their hind feet to peer over the 
shoulders of those in front. When at last the signal is given 
they all scamper out into the open like a bunch of children 
at the close of school. 

The viscachas are handsomely clothed in long, soft fur of 
dark mottled gray above, shading to an almost white below. 
A wide white band across the mouth and a dark stripe on 
each cheek lend a clownish expression to the face. With long 
tails waving and ears cocked, alert for any sound of danger, 
they frolic about nosing into everything in sight. Nothing 
escapes their large bright eyes. 

This is a daily picnic for which they bring no food, for they 
feast on the tender grasses, seeds and roots they find around 
them, grunting contentedly all the while. No other sound is 
heard but the padding of soft feet and the swish-swish of 
the grass as they move through it. 

On the way home, they collect souvenirs, small bones. 
thistles, lumps of earth and pebbles to add to their heap of 
treasures at the side of the mound. This collection, like the 
one found in a small boy’s pocket, contains many strange 
things. A man who had lost his watch while riding through 
the pampas was surprised to find it later in one of these piles. 
People who live near the viscacha country often go to the 
closest mound in search of lost articles which their greedy 
little neighbors have carried away. 

Animals working under the ground are noted for their skill 
in engineering, but of all these the most expert is the viscacha. 
When he starts to build a city, with his brothers and cousins 
and friends, the chosen site is soon teeming with activity like 
a big building project above ground. 

First, for safety’s sake, they clear the ground of all grass 
and weeds so that the view around their city will be un- 
obstructed. Then down they dig with long, gnawing teeth 
and sharp front claws, bringing the dirt to the top as they 
work. The deeper they excavate the higher grows the mound. 
In rainy weather it will serve as a barrier to keep water from 
flowing into the city. 

All of the burrows (homes) are built along the main tunnel. 
The number of homes depends upon the softness of the 
ground. If it is hard and difficult to penetrate, there may 
be only four, but in soft soil the city may grow to thirty. 

Each home, a model of neatness and convenience, will con- 
tain several rooms, among them one for storage of food and, 
of course, a nursery. From the main tunnel will branch out 
a complicated labyrinth of streets curving and twisting in 
all directions. 

These cities, called viscacheras, so solidly built and smoothly 
finished, stand for years occupied by one generation after 
another. 

When danger threatens, the male’s piercing cry of alarm is 
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from 
Argentina 


By Zula M. Zeigler 


Mr. Viscacha is noted for his skill as an engineer. He lives in an 
underground city at peace with his neighbors. 


taken up by each city dweller and ear-splitting bedlam reigns 
until all are safe in their burrows. 

» The inhabitants of a viscachera get along so well together 
that it is thought they must have some form of city govern- 
ment. Their marvellously constructed cities leave no doubt 
that they are creatures of a most unusual intelligence. 
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By Shirley Cheyne 


AMBO” was the kind of “guy” you’d 
want for your best friend. To me, 
my dog was the most important being 
on earth. He was friendly, polite, well- 
mannered, tough, and paced through 
life with an arrogant grin on his hand- 
some black face. Everything and every- 
one amused him and I’m sure he had 
all the qualities of a smart human being. 
Sambo walked through life sideways 
due to three collisions at three different 
times with three different automobiles; 
all causing serious damage to the same 
back leg. It never bothered him, I'm 
sure, but at times, like all human beings, 
he would occasionally seek sympathy 
by carefully carrying the leg several 
inches from the ground and running. 
After much petting and tearful sympa- 
thy from God’s smartest animal, man, 
Sambo would limp out of sight, then 
proceed over hill and dale at a high side- 
ways gallop—on all fours, of course! 

Sambo was, perhaps, one of the most 
traveled dogs in the United States. Army 
life is the explanation. He must have 
had a girl in every state and two in 
every city. He was a medium-sized 
mixture of Alaskan Husky and German 
Shepherd. His tail was long and bushy 
and curved proudly over his fine, strong 
back. His coat was pure black and 
thick and the only trace of color could 
be found on all four paws which were 
all identically marked with brown. He 
had a long straight snout with the 
roughest black button nose at the end 
and his ears stood straight, the points 
drooping over on top. 

He had more personality in his big 
grinning mouth and his quizzical brown 
eyes than I’ve ever witnessed in a human 
being. He carried himself proudly, his 
chest ruffled; his crooked walk giving 
him a comical drunken air which he no 
doubt felt made him aristocratic, cocky, 
mysteriously sinister and the “dream- 
boat” of all the girls. He was the Rhett 
Butler of the dog world. 

Sambo was afraid of only one thing 
in life. Of course, you might think it 
was a gun, perhaps, or a baseball bat. 
But no, our huge black mongrel cringed 
only at the sight of a fly swatter. I don’t 
believe in reincarnation, but it does 
seem possible that Sambo could have 
been a huge fly at one time. At any 
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rate, he was black enough. 

Sambo was a smart fellow with an 
alert mind. Just mention the word “go” 
and he would be at the door in a minute, 
grinning and wagging his tail, ready to 
accompany us anywhere. Whenever 
Mother asked for her purse or got it out 
to get some article, Sambo would im- 
mediately go to her expectantly, then to 
the door, anxious to be gone. I guess 
he figured the purse meant money and 
money meant the store. He had the 
right logic, anyway. 

It was a hot summer night in Cali- 
fornia, when Sambo bade us good-bye. 
What makes it so tragic is that he had 
snapped at the baby who had stepped 
on his sore paw. I’m sure he meant no 
harm since old dogs have little patience, 
but nevertheless he was scolded. He 
was thoroughly ashamed and before we 
let him out for the night he laid his 
head in my Mother’s lap, his sad brown 
eyes telling her of his sorrow. Then he 
was gone. Just as quietly and calmly 
as he had entered our lives some four- 
teen years before as a puppy. We never 
found him. 

Wherever he is, he’s still among the 
best of the dog world; a great black dog 
with quizzical brown eyes and a grin- 
ning face. And I’m sure of one thing— 
he’s still making friends, for a person- 
ality like his doesn’t die with the body. 
It lives forever in the memories and 
hearts of the people who knew and 
loved him. 


Growing Problem 


By Douglas L. Larson 


TATE conservation department bul- 


letins are generally prosaic organs 


not designed to arouse the ire of any- 
one, but a bulletin recently printed by 
“California Fish and Game” would 
make even an Eskimo’s blood boil. The 
bulletin is entitled FOOD HABITS OF 
FERAL HOUSE CATS IN SACRA- 
MENTO VALLEY. It is concerned 
largely with the food habits of stray 
cats, and it was compiled by Earl L. 
Hubbs of the University of California. 
But it has an impact one would hardly 
expect from a treatise on the nutritional 
aspects of cat life. 

The bulletin reveals, along with the 
facts learned about the feeding habits 
of stray cats, that there are in some 
places up to thirty-two vagrant cats per 
square mile. Broken down further, that 
would mean one cat for ever;; twenty 
acres. 

Such a state of affairs is a severe 
indictment of us as pet owners. It would 
move any true animal lover to righteous 
wrath against that portion of humanity 
which will intentionally abandon do- 
mesticated creatures and render it neces- 
sary for them to revert to the wild state 
to remain alive. Any evil effects (for 
instance, the oft mentioned destruction 
of game birds by feral cats) which come 
as the result of such maltreatment of 
tame animals can be blamed on no one 
but ourselves. Even the relatively harm- 
less little hamster could become a 
menace to American agriculture if it 
were abandoned and allowed to multi- 
ply in the wild. 

So, let us not be too proud of our 
superior intellects to learn a lesson from 
the lowly stray cats of the Sacramento 
valley. Do not abandon a pet or allow 
it to shift for itself. Such heartless 
treatment is not only a tremendous in- 
justice to the animal itself, but it also 
contributes to a conservation problem 
that is growing every day. 


As Others Hear Us 


When their dog barks he’s playful, 
With mine it’s done for spite. 
When their cat wails he’s lonesome, 
While mine breaks up the night. 
And so it is with girls and boys, 
The neighbors call our music noise. 
—David C. Gale 
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Tilo, Garlands’ French poodle surveys his domain from atop a counter and reflects on the day’s sales. 


Sighs are heard when a bevy of feminine buyers sight— 


Supersalesman 


NY MALE, canine or human, would 

bark at the chance of being able 
to spend the better part of the day re- 
ceiving pets and hugs from a lot of good- 
looking females. To most, such is the 
stuff of dreams. But to “Tilo Anatole,” 
the well-perfumed, well-barbered French 
poodle employed by Garlands, a dress 
shop in Columbia, Missouri, such is the 
way of life. 

Garlands flew Tilo in from New York 
to add a bit of chic to their establish- 
ment and to amuse the customers while 
they solved their “what dress to buy” 
problems. 

At first, Tilo didn’t think too much of 
Columbia co-eds. Indeed, he thought 
there were too many, as both Stephens 
and Christian, as well as Missouri Uni- 
versity, are located in Columbia. So 
Tilo started retreating behind Miss 
Vesta Hurn’s skirts early in the day. 
Miss Hurn is the manager of Garlands 
and, according to Tilo, is on a plane 
above the average female, since it is 
she who feeds him and keeps him at 
night. 

Tilo thought the females were very 
peculiar beings and, becoming very dis- 
gusted, started padding off to his pri- 
vate boudoir in back of the store, instead 
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of trotting around the main floor. 

When Tilo started running from the 
pack of adoring customers, Miss Hurn 
decided that now was the time for de- 
cision. The staff held secret conferences 
and made the final decision. Tilo must 
have special training to learn to trust 
members of the opposite sex. 


“Greetings! Come in and buy.” 


By Mary Bess Stephens 


Mrs. Joan Horowitz, of St. Louis, was 
called upon to give Tilo a course in 
“how .to make friends and _ influence 
people.” So, off he went for a rest cure 
in St. Louis. 

Several weeks later, Tilo, being an 
extraordinarily intelligent dog, had made 
great strides in the science and art of 
public appearances and Mrs. Horowitz 
was convinced that he was now a man 
of the world and ready for his assigned 
tasks. He was now a calm, urbane 
gentleman, no longer afraid of people. 

Today, when people walk into Gar- 
lands, the first thing they see is a little 
ball of fluff waiting to greet them at the 
door. And, if a great many sighs are 
heard and a group of girls seem to be 
gathering around something, it probably 
won't be at the bargain counter. And 
if you approach the group, there will 
be none other than Tilo, who now en- 
joys being exclaimed over as much as 
any other male when it is feminine 
pulchritude doing the exclaiming. 

As a matter of fact, he may be de- 
veloping a superiority complex, for when 
a male dog sometimes comes into the 
store accompanied by his mistress, Mr. 
Tilo Anatole can be seen strutting around 
with a very “highfalutin’” air! 
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—Wide World Photo 


GIANT VERSUS PYGMIE 


“Storm,” giant-size pet of little Monier 
Spangler of Winter Park, Florida, isn’t quite 
convinced that this little bit of dogdom 
under his nose really belongs to the canine 
race. Monier is the daughter of Captain 
and Mrs. Spangler, and is introducing her 
dog, Storm, to “Billie,” toy Manchester 
terrier, belonging to Mr. and Mrs. William 
Herton of the Magnolia Dining Room in 
Winter Park. 


aining 30 prize 


SUBSTITUTE MOTHER 


While “Trinket,” Yorkshire terrier, looks on 
through her furry face, “Roberta” fills in as a 
substitute mother. Trinket, owned by Mrs. 
Henry Suhr, St. Paul, Minnesota, was unable 
to feed her six puppies. Mrs. Mary A. Venett, 
also of St. Paul, heard of the problem and 
offered her cat, Roberta, as a substitute 
mother. The puppies seem to be in favor of 
the switch. 


Ay! 


—Photo by Eve Bacen 
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Photo by Jim Moore, Portland Press-Herald 


“LEAPING LENA” 


For tested quick-thinking there are few to 
equal the cat in this two-part picture. The cat, 
1 denied regular house entrance through the front 
| or back door, remembers the open basement 
door top that will give footing for a second leap 
of twelve feet to land on the window sill of the 
dining room in time for dinner. Elapsed time, 
thirty-five seconds. 
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LUNCHTIME FOR “HENRY” 


This two-week-old lamb gets curb service from 
Johnny Dean, son of Mr. and Mrs. Lucien 
Dean of Rockland, Maine. “Henry” has been 
a bottle lamb since birth and, naturally enough, 
he and Johnny have become fast friends. The 
minute Johnny appears on the scene Henry 
bleats and comes frolicking toward him. Mary 
and her lamb have nothing on Johnny and 
Henry. 
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—Photo by H. Weatherby 
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—Fabian Bachrach Photo 
Dr. Erwin F. Schroeder 


Dr. Schroeder Dies 


HE last few days of the old year 

were saddened for the employees of 
our two Societies, and especially for the 
staff of our Angell Memorial Hospital. 
It was then that the news reached us 
of the passing of Dr. Erwin F. Schroeder, 
beloved Chief of Staff for ten years with 
26 years’ service in all. 

For several years, Dr. Schroeder had 
been acting in an advisory capacity, 
because of poor health, and had finally 
retired last July to his ranch at New 
Ulm, Texas. There he continued to lead 
an active life, did a little veterinary 
work for neighbors and friends and 
seemed to be gaining in health and 
vigor. The end came on Friday, De- 
cember 26. 

During his long service with our Hos- 
pital, Dr. Schroeder treated over 100,000 
animals and made a host of friends, each 
one of them warming to his genial per- 
sonality and the merry twinkle which 
was ever present in his eyes. He en- 
deared himself to all who knew him and 
he has been sorely missed for his great 
knowledge of veterinary medecine and 
for his leadership. 

We are happy, indeed, that we have 
in our Hospital, the Edwin F. Schroeder 
Surgical Suite, which was dedicated to 
him several years before his retirement. 
It will serve always to keep his memory 
alive and to remind us daily of his 
genius, his friendship and of the many 
major developments throughout our 
Hospital in which he took such an active 
part. 
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Their Guardian Angel 


By Norma D. Wilson 


RANDMOTHER “Blitzen” is the 
leader of the deer family that has 
made our home its sanctuary. Her fol- 
lowers respect her decisions and obey 
her wishes, especially in times of trouble. 
Blitzen carries deep scars received in 
numerous battles protecting her young. 
Early one morning we were awakened 
by the mournful howling of timber 
wolves nearby. Blitzen led her party 
of four to the house, but the blood- 
curdling howls drew closer. The na- 
tural instinct of running to protect her- 
self urged Blitzen on. She had to run. 
With followers in pursuit, dashing across 
the rocks, they were out of hearing dis- 
tance in a split second. Half dressed, 
we hurried into the darkness with flash- 
lights and grain. My brother and I went 
in search of the deer while the rest of 
the family hoped to meet one or more 
terrorists of the forest. 

No tracks were visible in the frozen 
snow. Where did they go? 

Then, suddenly, above the crunching 
of our feet, we heard them traveling at 
an incredible speed in the opposite di- 
rection. A dark figure appeared in the 
dim light. It was Blitzen. She had 


recognized us, but the others, losing all 
judgment in their fright, had mistaken 
us for the wolves. Leaving Blitzen with 
a heap of grain on a flat stone, we 
hurried on to overtake those who were 
traveling directly into the path of the 
oncoming wolves. 

We were climbing a steep pine 
covered rock when Blitzen caught up 
with us calling loudly. Halfway up the 
slope she took the lead. Stopping at a 
clump of small trees, she called sharply. 
Slowly “Prince,” one of her grandsons, 
ventured from his hideout. She in- 
spected him, sniffing each side from head 
to foot to tail. Inspection completed, 
she moved on calling for the next mem- 
ber to appear for a check-up. Finishing 
the roll call with satisfaction, she led 
the way home for breakfast as the wolf 
cries subsided and the light of dawn 
streaked the darkness. 

Blitzen, now eight years old, mother 
of fourteen, grandmother and _great- 
grandmother of over thirty descendants, 
has slightly relaxed her watchful vigil 
for she believes there are more capable 
youngsters to help protect the deer 
family. 


Blitzen is contentedly nibbling grain from the feed box with her first grandson. 
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Took Our Dog 


By Caroline C. Wilson 


HEN my husband and I planned 

our motor trip to Alaska, it was 
with some misgivings, because of our 
dog, a three-year-old mixed boxer and 
fox hound. We were fully prepared to 
spend many nights in the car, hav- 
ing been refused lodging because of 
“Happy.” We left Boston June 11, head- 
ing south, since we planned to visit in 
Kentucky on the way. 

Happy enjoyed car riding. Her fa- 
vorite riding position is perched on the 
back seat with her front paws on the 
front seat behind the driver. She rode 
almost the whole 6,000 miles ia this 
position, with her head on my husband's 
shoulder, or occasionally licking his ear, 
as if to show approval of his driving. 
In fact, she maintained this position so 
steadily that the fur at the bend of her 
front legs wore away during the trip. 

Our first stop was in Allentown, Pa., 
where we were asked by the owner of 
the modern motel only if she were 
“trained.” Our next stop was in Nor- 
wich, Ohio, at a charming colonial type 
motel, where the owner showed only 
fleeting interest in the fact that we had 
a dog. We started to relax a litle, feel- 
ing that perhaps motel owners were not 
dog haters, after all. 

Because of Happy’s possessiveness, 
we at this time learned one lesson con- 
cerning asking directions. She was al- 
ways very resentful of strangers and 
peddlers coming to the house. Her 


wrinkled nose, long white teeth, and low 
growl has often discouraged a door-to- 


Happy cuddles up to the electric heater to beat 
the Arctic cold. Our trailer was very comfort- 
able, but the floors would be cold, hence the 


heater for Happy and our own feet, as well. 
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door salesman, who couldn't see her 
wagging tail. In a small country town, 
we stopped to ask a local policeman for 
directions. The man, one of those people 
who must get within six inches of your 
face to tell you anything, put one hand 
on the door, one on the rolled down 
window, and started to stick his face in 
the open window. Much to his fright 
and our surprise, Happy was up and at 
him. I don’t know what she would have 
done if he had lingered, but he didn’t 
stop to find out. He retreated several 
feet, gave vague directions, and mutter- 
ing about vicious dogs on the loose, 
walked off. We left that town in a 
hurry, before he thought enough of it 
to cause us trouble. From that time on, 
whenever we stopped to ask a local 
citizen for the way, one of us always 
held Happy’s collar and tried to smile 
down the stranger's reaction to the 
growling. 

On our third night, when we arrived 
in Lexington, Kentucky, our hearts really 
sank. The motel that we decided to 
stay in was the last word in swank, an 
enormous place, and we were sure we 
would never be allowed to bring her in. 
However, acting brave, we approached 
the clerk. My husband’s first words 
were, “We have a dog,” to which the 
bored clerk replied, “Single or a double.” 
It was too good to be true. 

The next few days were happy ones 
for her, visiting the family farm. But 
once again on our way, the trip returned 
to its former routine. Entry into Canada 
was no problem, her papers were ex- 
amined at the border, and the customs 
inspector was satisfied that everything 
was in order. From Edmonton, Alberta. 
to Dawson Creek we encountered MUD. 
On Happy’s few trips out of the car she 
was a pathetic sight. She would sink 
into the mud up past her paws, and 
then hold up first one foot and then the 
other, expecting us to do something. 

On the Alaska Highway, all eating 
places had large signs, NO DOGS 
ALLOWED. We woulan't think of 
taking her into a restaurant, so this was 
entirely superfluous. The third night on 
the highway, we met our iirst rebuff for 
quarters, but drove on to the next place 
and there had no trouble. We arrived 
at Big Delta, Alaska, June 26, convinced 
that traveling with a dog can be fun 
and that Happy suffered no ill effects. 
The Alaskan winter didn’t appeal to 


Taken outside our trailer during a “‘warm spell”’ 
last winter, only 20 degrees below. 

her too much, although only January 

was any problem, when we had three 

weeks of from 50 to 60 degrees below. 

Her outings became fewer and her des- 


tinations nearer to our trailer. We tried 
making her boots, but she would pull 
them off immediately. The winds which 
sometimes approach 80 to 90 miles per 
hour also didn’t appeal to her, but since 
she gained weight, and has completely 
made our trailer hers, we are sure she 
is content. 

We are grateful to the many motel 
and cabin owners who made our trip so 
pleasant, the kindly owner in Shelby, 
Montana, who brought a T-bone steak 
for her, left by another tourist, the lady 
in Ohio, who thoughtfully brought us 
fresh spring water, because the highly 
chlorinated water of that area might not 
agree with our dog. 

We, in turn, always repaid the owners 
by making sure that we left no un- 
desirable traces of a dog’s presence. We 
never tempted fate by leaving her in the 
cabins alone. We had an old sheet that 
we would first spread over the easy 
chair before letting her sit in it. We 
always put newspapers under her dishes 
and never left any traces of her meals 
around. I would advise anyone plan- 
ning a long trip to regulate his dog on 
canned food, much easier than a cereal. 
Happy had her can of food every morn- 
ing and a few biscuits in the evening. 
We bought a case at home and carried 
a small can opener and fork for serving. 

Before leaving, our veterinarian gave 
us several medicines that might come 
in handy, although none were needed. 
We carried all her supplies in a small 
canvas bag and felt that we were well 
organized. The trip was very pleasant, 
she was a perfect lady, and I am looking 
forward to the same trip going home. 
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Agents’ Calendar -- Samples of Daily SPCA Routine 


UR Boston office recently received 
O a complaint that an entertainer at 
a downtown nightclub was abusing 
chicks during his performance; so an 
agent promptly investigated. He found 
that the chicks were moved about under 
overturned cups on a table, they were 
used to startle patrons, and thirty were 
given away to patrons at the last per- 
formance of the entertainer’s engage- 
ment. 

When the cruelty involved was pointed 
out to him, the entertainer claimed he 
would never injure a bird as his living 
depended upon this act—which he has 
put on for over twenty years. The man 
was asked to give the chicks, in the 
future, to a farm or some place which 
would properly care for them. 

For the rest of his engagement here, 
this man was closely watched for evi- 


dence that might result in prosecution. 


An agent from our Wenham shelter 
was told that a woman had thrown live 
kittens into an incinerator. On calling 
at this home, he found the burned bodies 


of three kittens in the incinerator. In- 
side the house he found one kitten, of 


the same size as the dead ones, with 


the mother cat and a puppy. Our agent 
took all of the animals away from this 
woman and had her brought to court. 

In court, she told police she had 
drowned the kittens, but she was found 
guilty and put on probation for one year 
with the understanding she is never to 
have any more animals in her home. 
If our agent finds she is keeping any 
more pets. she will be returned to court. 


° 


An unknown caller reported seeing a 
squirrel caught in a trap, which it was 
dragging around the neighborhood. Our 
agent found the grey squirrel, with a 
brand-new jump trap on its right fore- 
leg, under a porch. Since the squirrel’s 
leg was broken and badly mangled, he 
was humanely put to sleep. Our agent 
noted that the trap had no name on it, 
as is required by law, and inquiry in 
the neighborhood produced no evidence 
indicating who might have set the trap. 


BOSTON. 


N CHRISTMAS EVE for 
36 years kind 
people here have 


staged an oats and 


dill 


ANIMALS without Homes 


HE live ones (animals) we can 
place through our agents and the 

Hospital, but we need your help in plac- 
ing back copies of the magazine. We 
have extra issues of OUR DUMB ANI- 
MALS (1947-51) that we would like to 
donate to schools, libraries, hospitals, 
orphanages, Scout troops, Sunday 
schools, missions, and other worthwhile 
organizations which could use them. 

All an organization or cause need do 
is write us that they are willing to pay 
the express charges, since we cannot 
take on this financial burden, and speci- 
fy how many copies they would like. 

We hope our friends will call this 
offer to the attention of any worthy 
group in their area. 

Of course, we can’t guarantee to sup- 
ply any specific amount of copies, but 
we'll do our best to fill your order. 


Kind folks feed Dobbin at Christmas 


apples party for horses. 

If you’re walking on 
Boston Common 10 days 
from now, you'll see: 
horses munching away 
under a brilliant Christmas 
tree—and their drivers 
sipping coffee. 

Once, 10,000 horses were 
guests. Today there are 
just a few hundred, so it 
will be a small affair, 
but merry. The party is 
sponsored by the. Massa- 
chusetts Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 


NURSES of Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
pack bags of “goodies” given by Bostonians. 


In case you missed it, this is a reproduction of the article and pictures, describing our Society's ‘‘Horses’ Christmas,” which appeared in PARADE 
magazine, Sunday, December 14. PARADE has a circulation of about 5'/2 million and accompanies approximately 35 Sunday newspapers from 
coast to coast. For New England readers, PARADE is a supplement of the “‘Boston Sunday Post.” 
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Even police horses seem to recognize SPCA’s John Macfarlane as Santa. Po | 


Our Doctors Travel 


R. GERRY B. SCHNELLE, Chief 

of Staff here at Angell Memorial, 
gave two lectures at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine of the University 
of Pennsylvania on December tenth. 
He addressed the junior and senior stu- 
dents on the subject of geriatrics (the 
physical and mental changes attendant 
upon old age) in the morning and sug: 
gested vitamin therapy. In the evening, 
he talked to the members of the Junior 
Veterinary Medical Association on “A 
Variety of Surgical and Clinical Entities 
Illustrated by Colored Photography.” 

DR. JEAN HOLZWORTH, of our 
staff, was guest speaker at the December 
17 meeting of the Metropolitan New 
Jersey Veterinary Medical Association 
in Newark, New Jersey. Doctor Holz- 
worth’s subject was “Some Unfamiliar 
Entities in Cat Disease.” Her paper 
was illustrated by slides, and the show- 
ing of a new color motion picture which 
was taken at Angell Memorial. 

Dr. Holzworth also presented this 
paper and film at the Annual Confer- 
ence for Veterinarians at New York 
State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, held January 
7 through 9, 1953. 


From Our Mailbag 


ECENTLY, with a donation, we 

received a nice letter we would 
like to share with you. It was from a 
little girl named Ruth Read, of Littleton, 
Mass., and read as follows: 

“Dear Sirs, I am a twelve year old 
girl. I had polio in September and was 
in the hospital for six weeks. I have 
fully recovered and am glad to be home 
again. I know what it is to be sick in 
the hospital. I would like my contribu- 
tion to help some sick animal to get 
well, so that he may go home too.” 


OVERHEARD: Two pigeons on a 
window ledge of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. building discussing a third 
who has just fluttered down and is strut- 
ting his stuff. One scoffs, “Get a load 
of that new pigeon; he’s people-toed!” 
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At the left is an unharmed cow carcass, but notice the very paintul and typical horn bruise, 
called a “window” bruise, in the one on the right 


with Their 


By John C. Macfarlane, Director, Livestock Conservation 


HILE at the International Live- 

stock Exposition in Chicago last 
year, I viewed the finest exhibit on 
“hornless” cattle I have ever seen. 

A man named “Cap” Miller, from 
Clarinda, Iowa, was responsible for the 
exhibit which explained how, when, and 
why to dehorn cattle. It explained that 
farmers should not cut, saw, or burn off 
the horns of their cattle. To do so 
means great suffering to the animals, 
and often causes death. It exposes the 
entrances to the frontal sinuses and 
opens the gate to all sorts of disease 
germs. 

Horns, however, should be removed, 
and the best time to do it is when the 
animal is a calf. Dehorning is a de- 
cided shock to older cattle; also, older 
cattle bleed more. 

There are several humane methods 
available. Perhaps the best of them is 
dehorning paste, when properly applied. 
Dehorning paste is inexpensive, prac- 
tical and humane, and one man can do 
the job. 

I advocate the removal of horns for 
three good reasons: they no longer 
serve a useful purpose, they do harm, 
and they cost farmers money. Many 
years ago, the dairy cow was expected 
by nature to supply enough milk for 
her offspring and no more. In those 
days her sharp horns were her protec- 


tion against marauders. Today the pic- 
ture has changed. The domesticated 
cow manufactures many times her own 
weight in milk in the safety of protected 
pastures. She no longer needs her horns. 
Horns are as old-fashioned as_ the 
Model T. 

In a railway cattle car or in trucks, 
horned cattle accidentally or deliberately 
injure one another, often suffering very 
painful wounds as you can see by the 
accompanying photo. Horned cattle are 
more restless than the dehorned ones 
and tend to fight each other more 
readily. 

Since it is not possible to determine 
the amount of bruise damage which 
will occur in a shipment of horned 
cattle, all buyers try to buy them for 
less, in order to cover their probable 
losses and still make a profit. The farmer 
who sells horned animals always gets less 
money for them because of this bruise 
loss, and because fewer horned animals 
can be shipped safely per truck or 
freight car. Why, the discount on a 
truckload of horned animals will range 
anywhere from twenty-five cents to a 
dollar per hundredweight! 

Soon our farmers will breed only 
polled (hornless) cattle. Farmers gen- 
erally are beginning to realize how dan- 
gerous, costly, and inhumane horns 
can be. 
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Valentines 


By Ida M. Pardue 


UTE animal pictures cut from some of your old OUR 

DUMB ANIMALS can be used for amusing valentines. 
For instance, paste a picture of a pig on a red paper heart. 
Above the picture write this “piggy” jingle: “I know you're 
really not a pig, But please, why can’t you see, What fun 
we'd have if only you, Would share your heart with me!” 

Or use the picture of a duck and this jingle: “It would be 
ducky if you were mine, Won't you say yes, sweet Valentine?” 

A doggy heart could say: “Dog-gone it! I want you for 
my Valentine!” 

And a kitty one: “You'll make a PURR-fect Valentine.” 

With the picture of a horse you might write: “Don’t say 
NEIGH, Be mine today, Sweet Valentine.” 

And under the picture of a bird, you could say: “From 
rooftop to tree, I'd sing merrily, If you were mine, Valentine.” 

Or with any other animal you can write: “This (name of 
animal) is coming to say, Won't you be mine this Valentine’s 
Day?” 

Now you have some ideas to get you started. You can go 
ahead and make up your own verses and when you're finished, 
youll have some clever Valentines to send your friends this 
year. 
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Our Feathered Friends 


By Cathy Isherwood (11) 


AST summer my grandmother and I started to feed the 

birds that lived around my grandmother’s house. There 
were only a few birds then, but as it got colder, more and 
more birds came to feed on our roof and on the ground. Now 
about 47 inches of snow have fallen this winter and we have 
at least 82 birds that come. 

There are about twenty pigeons, two blue jays, twenty 
starlings, and forty sparrows. During the warmer weather 
we had twelve goldfinches, two nuthatches, and one downy 
woodpecker. We feed them bread, birdseed, cereal, suet, 
crackers, and biscuits. We also have two squirrels that join 
the party. 

In the morning they come begging for food and such a 
noise! We have learned that the birds have different jobs. 
Two or three of each kind of bird are always stationed on 
guard. They watch the neighborhood to warn of any danger. 
There is one, presumably the leader, who comes to the roof to 
see if it is safe to come and if there is any good food. 

The smartest of the birds, we have observed, is the sparrow. 
There is a very perky one who comes to the window sill and 
even dares to grab food right from under a pigeon’s nose! 
Our pet canary has great fun chattering with the sparrows. 

It is very interesting to watch them all and be their friend. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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CALLING MOTHER AND DAD! 

Have you heard the radio and TV programs we sponsor? You'll 
approve of them for your children, and they’ll love them. (You 
should see our fan mail!) 

Friday Evenings — it’s ANIMAL FAIR, starring John Mac- 
farlane, and various assorted animal friends, on Channel 4, 
WBZ-TV, at 6 P.M. 

Saturday Mornings — it’s ANIMAL CLUB OF THE AIR, where 
Albert Pollard shines as M.C. and storyteller, over WMEX (1510 
on the dial) at 9:15 A.M. 


Both programs relate facts and stories about animals in such a 
fascinating way that you'll find yourself a fan, too. 


Who’s Making All the Noise? 


OMEONE is tapping out a tune to his valentine. Do you 
know who? You will, if you take your pencil, start at 
dot number One and connect the numbered dots in order with 
straight lines. Was it whom you expected? 


ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLE: Across—1l. cream, 


6. calendar, 7. odd, 9. key, 12. ole, 13. that, 14. la. 


Down—1l. clock, 2. red, 3. end, 4. ad, 5. ma, 8. bell. 


9. K.O., 10. yea, 11. oh. 
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HURUSS 


Company ABBY: 


|. - HOMELESS DoG. 
2. GEM oF MANY COLORS. 


February 1953 


4. SHORT For "IAM". 


10- CENT ABBY. 

To CLEANSE WITH WATER. 
52- SHORT For” I WOULD" 
14- NEGATIVE. 


Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 
The Ignorant Pooch 


By H. M. Bassett 
I have read that a dog 
Is man’s best friend, 
And I’m willing to concede, 
That the dog 
Who bit me yesterday 
Has never learned to read. 


13. NoTe SINGING SCALE. 
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Snowshoe rabbits like these are endangering small settlements in British Columbia and Alaska. 


Bunnies 


By Reita I. Bean 


T IS HARD to believe that a rabbit 

could upset the daily life of a town 
and even threaten its safety. But that 
is exactly what has been happening on 
the Alaska Highway, that narrow thread 
of road connecting Dawson Creek in 
British Columbia with Fairbanks in 
Alaska, fifteen hundred and twenty- 
three miles away. 

This is a wilderness road, extending 
through vast, unbroken forests and 
peopled mostly with animals—moose, 
bear, caribou, mountain sheep and goats 
as well as the smaller fox, beaver, rab- 
bits, and the like. At intervals along 
the highway are small settlements, made 
up of a store, a gas station, a lodge, 
sometimes a few homes. And the only 
connection these lonely people have 
with the outside world is by that narrow 
telephone wire strung from pole to pole 
along the entire length of the highway. 

These poles are treated with a chemi- 
cal combined with creosote, and that is 
what is causing all the trouble, for the 
rabbits like the taste so well that they 
are eating the poles. This particular 
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kind of rabbit natural to the area is 
called the Snowshoe Rabbit or Varying 
Hare. They need to eat a hard sub- 
stance such as wood to keep their teeth 
short as they would grow to extreme 
lengths on a soft diet. 

But it is too bad that they like the 
telephone poles so well, for they are 
causing the Canadian National Tele- 
graph a great deal of worry. The De- 
partment of Zoology at the University, 
of Alberta has been asked to analyze 
the telephone poles and to see whether 
or not the rabbits in certain areas are 
suffering from some lack in their na- 
tural diet. It is only in certain areas 
along the highway that the poles seem 
attractive to the rabbits. 

If these poles have to be replaced as 
it becomes necessary a fortune could be 
spent in no time. A more permanent 
remedy would be to enclose the base 
of the poles with metal. Other ways 
will be looked into. But some way must 
be found to safeguard the vital tele- 
phone line from hungry bunnies, and 


in a hurry! 


Siamese Cat 
By Ethel Jacobson 


Sapphire eyes 
Jewel-set, 

In a whiskered 
Mask of jet. 


Plushy fur, 
Tongue-anointed, 
Pale champagne 
Sable-pointed. 
Liquid grace, 
Steely sleek, 
Voluptuously 
Carved physique. 


Bland, strange 
And secret cat, 
The jungle purrs 
On my fireside mat. 


Animal Names 
By Violet M. Roberts 


HE names of twelve well-known 

animals can be found in the letter 
diagram below. To find a name, begin 
with one letter, then select a touching 
letter. Continue until the name of the 
animal is complete. Letters must be 
taken in order; no skipping. How well 
can you do? Compare your list with 
the answers printed upside down above 
diagram. 


‘MOS 
‘daays ‘300 ‘QT ‘xoy ‘Bid 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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WRITE FOR 


“DOgS Care and Feeding’”’ 
and PEDIGREE BLANKS 


WIRTHMORE DOG FOOD, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY WIRTHMORE FEED DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLAND 
and 
WIRTHMORE FEED CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR POINTS WEST OF NEW ENGLAND 


J.S. vieeiaeinan SONS, Inc. THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


“You and Your Dog” is a new and 
profusely illustrated story-booklet of 
20 pages with an especial appeal to 
children. It is already being used 
extensively in the schools of Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Hence: 

For TEACHERS-This booklet can 
readily be used as supplementary 
reading in English classes as well 
as for direct use in Humane Edu- 
cation. 


For SOCIETIES—The booklet can 
well be a steppingstone for the 
introduction of a worthwhile pro- 
gram in the local schools. 


For PARENTS—“You and Your Dog” 
will be enjoyed by the children of 
the family and be a basis for in- 
telligent care of the household pets. 


As a GIFT—To the small relative or 
neighborhood child who will find 
entertainment in its pages and a 
subtle bit of education in animal 
care. 


COST—l5c each. Send orders to: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. a. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual $.06 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.40 


Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1,90 
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F your dog has ever been lost, you will remember only too well the 
frantic appeals to the police and other agencies to help you find your 
pet. You will remember your frustration, when asked to describe him. 


If you are one of these owners, you know that if your dog were to dis- 
appear today, you must be able to describe him accurately enough so that 
some person who had never actually seen him, could still easily identify him. 


Sometimes animals become lost or are picked up by strangers. Because 
such things so often occur, and also because of the prevalence today of a 
traffic in stolen pets, we have prepared a form to be filled out and put away in - 
a safe place for such an emergency should it arise. This form will not only 
be of initial value in providing agproper description, but it will also be material 
evidence in case there is any question of establishing the identity of your dog 
when found. It contains an outline of both sides of a typical dog, so that you 
may fill in all distinguishing markings, and pertinent information to provide 
an exact description. The whole is enclosed in an attractive case for your 
convenience and safeguard of this valuable form. 


The small sum of $1.00 sent with the form below, filled out, will bring 
you this material by return mail and furthermore it will enable you to partici- 
pate in the charitable work of our Society for animal protection. 


MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A., 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


ORDER FOR “DOG IDENTIFICATION FOLDER” 


| enclose my check for $...................... Please send ............................ folders to: 
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